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The Subterranean Sourees of the Great Lakes, 


If we take the map of North America and fol- 
low around the borders of our chain of great lakes, 
we find that the tributaries for supplying the 
mighty torrent of water which pours in immense 
volumes over the falls at Niagara, and thence 
through the St. Lawrence to the sea, are few in 
number and insignificant in effect. Lake Supe- 
riar, the largest body of fresh water in the world, 
has an area of 32,000 square miles, and a mean 
depth of 1,000 feet. There area few small steams, 
none worthy of the name of rivers, which find 
their outlet in this lake—the St. Louis and Onto- 
nagon are the largest of them—but there is pro- 
bably not water enough discharged into the lake 
to make up for the atmospheric absorption and 
evaporation. The entire State of Wisconsin, even 
from the very borders of Lake Superior, is drained 
by rivers, which flow into and are tributaries of 
the Mississippi. These are, in chief, the Wisconsin 
river, the Black, Chippewa, Fox, and Rock rivers, 
the waters of which all flow southward to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The whole State of Minnesota, with 
its thousands of lakes and streams, may be called 
the Mother of the Father of Waters—for all of her 
waters which do not gather into the great Red 
river of the North are discharged into the Missis- 
sippi, and do not contribute to keep up the supply 
of Lake Superior ; and on the northern shore of the 
lake, in the British possessions, there is no river 
which flows in this direction. Here the current 
is the other way, and the streams find their way 
to Hudson’s Bay and the more northerly seas. 
The outlet of Lake Superior is the river St. Mary’s 
—a stream of considerable magnitude—which 
discharges the surplus waters of the lake in the 
direction of Lake Huron. Lake Superior is 627 
feet above the sea level. 

If we examine the surroundings of Lake Michi- 
gan, we shall find the evidences of this theory still 
more striking. This lake has an area of 22,400 
square miles, and a mean depth of 500 feet. It is 
also an immense body of water, whose sole appa- 
rent sources of supply are found in a few small 
streams, which flow into it from the State of Mi- 


Manister rivers ; from Wisconsin there is only one 
small stream, the Milwaukee river, at Milwaukee, 
From Illinois there is ouly the Chicago river, a 
sluggish stream, without a current ; and, indeed, 
there is at only ten wiles distant from the banks 
of the lake, south and west, the water-shed called| of the West bave their sources and fountain-heads. 
the Summit, which separates the waters which | First, the Missouri, with its innumerable branches 
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flow into the St. Lawrence from those which flow 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and from the southern 
slope of the Summit, flowing southward, is the 
Aux Plaines river, a tributary of the Illinois. So 
that Lake Michigan gets no water from Illinois, 
but a trifle from Wisconsin, and very little from 
Michigan ; and yet the Straits of Mackinaw carry 
off a large quantity of water from this lake, and 
Lake Michigan furnishes its due proportion of 
the great current which passes over the Falls of 
Niagara. Now the question arises, whence comes 
this great volume and mass of running water? 
Geologists are tolerably familiar with the subject 
of under-ground streams and water courses. They 
know that the crust of the earth is full of these 
streams, and although from the fact that they are 
generally concealed from sight, there must be con- 
siderable speculation concerning them ; yet there 
are cases, such as in the Mammoth Cave, Ken- 
tucky, the Adelsburg Mountains, in Switzerland, 
and numerous artesian wells scattered all over the 
world, the lost rivers on our western prairies, &c., 
from which a positive knowledge may be derived 


concerning the nature and history of these rock- 
bound rivers. 


The artesian wells in London furnish now about 
12,000,000 of gallons of water daily. This is to 
the west of the valley in which the great city is 
located. The water from the whole country sur- 
rounding finds its way along the tilts and inclina- 
‘tions of the broken strata, below the chalk beds, 
in among the sands and gravel, whence it is taken 
by boring into the ground to the depth of about 
600 feet. It does not appear probable that there 
are any considerable streams in this vicinity, for 
the entire of the underlying gravel beds seem, as 
it were, saturated with water, which is reached at 
any point of perforation. 

These remarks apply to the wells of Grenelle 
and of Passy, in the basin of Paris, with the ex- 
ception, in the case of the latter, that they struck 
an amazing stream of water 1,800 feet below the 
surface, which discharges nearly six millions of 
gallons per day, rushing to the surface with great 
power and velocity. 

This is strong evidence, certainly, of a great 
underground stream at this point. The great wells 
of Kissingen, in Bavaria; at Munden, in Hanover; 
at Louisville, in Kentucky ; Charleston, 8S. C., and 
hundreds of others, many of which are two thou- 
sand feet deep, discharging great volumes of 
water, all tend to demonstrate the fact that the 
crust of the earth is penetrated in all directions 
and at all depths with these streams and water 
courses. 

Accepting this as a conceded fact, let us once 
more turn to the map of North America, and note 
particularly the point where the thirty-second 
degree of west longitude crosses the forty-fourth 
parallel of north latitude. Within a radius of five 
hundred miles, of which this is the centre, will be 
found the great water-producing region of the 
West. 

. In this elevated and comparatively uneven sur- 
face of the country, nearly all of the great rivers 
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and tributaries, among which are the Yellowstone 
and the North Fork of the Platte, the Arkansas, 
the Red river, the Rio Grande, all flowing from 
the eastern and southern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains and finding their way through thou- 
sands of miles of country to the Gulf of Mexico. 
On the western slope is the Rio Colorado, which 
empties into the Gulf of California, and which is 
formed by the union of the Grand and Green 
rivers, the sources of which are also within the 
territory above mentioned. The same statement 
is true of the Columbia river, flowing through the 
State of Oregon into the Pacific, and of the other 
great streams and rivers which flow northward 
and westward into the Pacific and the Northern 
Ocean. 

Thus the knowledge we already possess of the 
surface streams of this great extent of territory all 
tends to demonstrate the truth of the theory in re- 
lation to the water-producing region, its location, 
extent, and capacity ; and also that on the surface 
there is but comparatively a small amount of this 
water which finds its way into our Great Lakes. 

It is a well known fact to travellers on our plains 
that large streams, often rivers in size, suddenly 
disappear, falling away into yreat fisoures and 
chasms, sometimes reappearing, but more fre- 
quently lost forever. Where, and in what man- 
ner, does this water find an outlet? What be- 
comes of the mass of water which falls upon the 
earth, and is absorbed by the soil and the rocks 
below the beds of rivers and streams? The crust 
of the earth abounds in water to unknown depths, 
and from the nature of the element it must create 
for itself ways and courses of travel, as plainly-be- 
neath as upon the surface. And now, if the Great 
Lakes are not supplied by means which are upon 
the surface and apparent to the eye, it follows, as 
a natural consequence, that their sources of sup- 
ply must be underneath the ground. The outlets 
of these lakes discharge an enormous quantity of 
water; the visible inlets are mere trifles in com- 
parison—and thus there seems to be no other con- 
clusion on the subject but that the water supply 
comes from below the surface of the ground. 

This water probably finds inlets at different 
points on the bottoms of the lakes, and maintains 
the supply with as much certainty and regularity 
as if the streams were running on the surface of 
the ground. This theory is further, and we think 
more particularly demonstrated by the great mass 
and volume of water which is vow being dis- 
charged by the Chicago artesian wells. These are 
over seven hundred feet deep—nearly penetrating 
the earth to a line parallel with the bottom of 
Lake Michjgan—are located in no great valley or 
depression, such as the basis of Paris or London. 
The water has a head of nearly one hundred and 
twenty-five fect above the level of the lake, is 
much colder than the mean temperature of the 
location of the wells, being now 57° Fahrenheit, 
these facts tending to show that it must come from 
a more elevated region of country, and also from 
a higher latitude. here are two other facts cor- 
roborative of this point. When the water was 
first struck the temperature was 59° Fahrenbeit ; 
it has fallen now two degrees, or to 57°. Then 
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The largest of these are the Grand and 
















to the wine gallon of mineral matter held in solu- 
tion; the second analysis, made only one year 
afterwards, showed only 56 grains of the same 
matter. These facts, taken in connection with the 
great head of the water, seem to establish conclu- 
sively that it comes from some remote region of 
the West or Northwest. 

It is also pre able that the great underground 
stream ynetia.ed by those wells, once dis- 
charged its waters into the bottom of Lake Michi- 
gan ; but this outlet was closed by the upheaval of 
the earth’s crust, which is visible at the point of 
the location of these wells, and at the present time 
there is uo outlet, except the artificial one made by 
the drill. ‘Visis supposition is proved by the head 
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the first analysis of the water exhibited 72 grains|ill, and continued until the next autumn confined | patience in the time of trial and temptation, as 


to her room, and most of the time pretty closely|becometh one professing allegiance toa Divine 


confined to her bed, often enduring much suffer- 
ing. After she was enabled again to go about 
the house and mingle more with the family, she 
penned the following, referring to the death of 
the children and her own subsequent illness. 
“11th mo. 1862. Oh! what a void seems 
through the house, and methinks the absence of 
our dear little ones is as perceptible in the silence 
which reigns around us, even now, as when first 
they were taken from us. To me, perhaps owing 
in a measure to my long confinement to my cham- 
ber, and now being able to mingle somewhat 
with the family down stairs, these things are so 
forcibly brought to my feclings; and the remem- 


and the great force and power of the water, for if|brance of the joyous welcome they would give me, 


it had a lower outlet, anything like the size of the 
stream, it would not show a head much, if any, 
above the surface of the ground, and it is also 
sustained by the facts mentioned above—the de- 
crease of the temperature of the water from 59° 
to 57°, and diminution in quantity of mineral mat- 
ter held in solution—the latter fact seeming 
clearly to prove that prior to the time when the 
drills penetrated the stream, the water had dis- 
solved and absorbed a large quantity of the soluble 
matter of the rocks with which it came in contact 
in its state of rest. As soon as an opening or 
outlet wae made, and a quantity of water was dis- 
charged, this mineral matter decreased in propor- 
tion, and the probability now is that the water 
will become so‘ter and purer, as the amount dis- 
charged }ccou.es greater, and that eventually, and 
probably at nv distant day, the water will come 
from it; fountain-head simply filtered and purified 
by its ,.ssage through the sandstone and gravel 
beds. 

That tie outlet of this stream into Lake Michi- 
gan was «Iesc] by the upheaval of the earth’s 
crust is a provable conclusion, which can be veri- 
fied by an inspection of the grounds on which 
these wells are located. The surface here is only 
some seven or eight feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding prairie; but geologically or statigraphi- 
cally, it is nearly one hundred and fifty feet above 
the common level of Chicago; that is, at about one 
mile distant eastward -and into the city, the soil 
was bored to the depth of nearly one hundred and 
fifty feet before reaching the same rock which is 
here exposed upon the surface, and at the well 
bored at the Chicago Distillery Company’s pre- 
mises, on the North Branch, they penetrated the 
Joliet marble at a depth, we believe, of one hun- 
dred and eighty-six feet, which at the other point 
is only twenty-nine feet from the surface. This 
and various other facts show the nature and ex- 
tent of this convulsion, and that it was no difficult 
feat of nature to dam up this comparatively tri- 
fling underground stream, and keep its waters pent 
up in the rocks and caverns, for the future use 
and benefit of man.— Scientific Journal. 


hcisclecctintilpdliiabniniea 
For “ The Friend.”’ 


Memoranda from the Port-folio of Elizabeth Bacon. 
(Continued from page 327.) 

K. B. was born, and passed her early years, 
near Salem, New Jersey, but in 1856 removed 
with her parents to the city of Philadelphia, and 
resided with her married sister during the re- 
mainder of her life. In the spring of 1861, her 
sister’s children, (a little boy in his sixth year, a 
little girl in her fourth year, and a babe aged 
about seven month,) were all removed by death 
within two weeks of each other, and the blank 
was deeply felt by all the bereaved family. 

In the Twelfth month of that year, the writer 
of these memoranda was, herself, taken alarmingly 


after having been prevented from being with 
them by occasional spells of bodily indisposition. 
Oh ! the thought of this brings a silence and sad- 
ness. But not with complaining and murmuring 
do I write these feelings, far from it indeed; but 
we are poor weak creatures, and nature must 
sometimes give way to the relief of a tear, both in 
sorrow and in gladness, and I believe our kind 
Father in Heaven does not always chide us for 
sorrowing. No; He knows our many weakhesses, 
and looks upon us with an eye of tender pity. 
How oft the thought of their inexpressible happi- 
ness brings the tear to my eye, and the feeling 
afresh in my heart, so to live as to become par- 
takers with them of the joys of that blessed home 
which their happy spirits now inhabit. There is, 
it is true, cause for rejoicing that they are taken 
from this world of sin and sorrow and transplanted 
to the safe inclosure- And in remembrance of 
this, how often has the language been brought to 
my mind, ‘Oh! the depth of the riches, both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out. For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
or who hath been his counsellor? For of Him, 
and through Him, and to Him, are all things: to 
whom be glory forever.’ I believe these trials 
are designed as a preparation for some of us, to 
draw us more and more away from the perishing 
gratifications of this world, and teach us to centre 
our hearts in the things which will lead to our 
eternal peace. While writing I have been re- 
minded of these beautiful lines : 
‘See the kind Shepherd, Jesus, stands 
With all engaging charms, 
Hark, how He calls the tender lambs, 
And folds them in His arms.’ 


Oh! not alone to the /ittle children, but unto al/ 
who are willing to become as little children, and 
learn of Him who is meek and lowly of heart, is 
His precious love extended. These He will lead 
safely along, upheld by the right hand of His 
righteousness. May we be of the number of 
those who having overcome, ‘the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment ; and I will not blot out 
their names out of the book of life’ ‘As many 
as I love I rebuke and chasten.’ Oh! if it were 
not for the blessed assurance of the Heaveuly 
Father’s love, in such precious promises as this, 
how soon the poor weary soul would cast away its 
confidence. ‘The nawe of the Lord is a strong 
tower, the righteous runneth into it and are safe, 
His truth shall be their shield and buckler.’ 

It is with blushing and confusion of 
face for my many omissions of duty to that great 
and good Being who hath placed me here, that I 
record a little humble acknowledgment of His 
unmerited mercy. This morning I have been 
instructively reminded of this language, ‘If thou 
faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small.’ Alas! I hes not kept the faith and) 


Master! Oh! may He who looks with pity upon 
His poor weak children, still bear with me, and 
not cast me off forever from His Heavenly care, 

“ My health seems again gradually improy- 
ing, and I am blessed with favors far above m 
deserts. Oh! may I be made fully sensible of 
the Lord’s goodness to me! I want my depend. 
ence to be more and more in Him, ‘ with whom 
there is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.’ ” 

' (To be continued.) 

musanim 
For “ The Friend.” 
Milk Sickness, 

Some curious facts mentioned by Dr. John K. 
Mitchell, in an essay upon the cryptogamous ori- 
gin of malarious and epidemic fevers, seem to 
show that the cause of this dreaded disease is due 
to a minute poisonous vegetation existing in cer- 
tain localities upon the herbage upon which the 
cattle are grazing; and which, when conveyed 
into the stomach of the animal, rapidly develops 
and ultimately affects the whole system. That 
this disease is not caused by the Eupatorium 
ageratoidis, Rhus toxicodendron and other ordi- 
narily known poisonous plants, seems to be proved 
by the facts; that hundreds of localities exist in 
which these plants abound, where the disease is 
never known ; that it is only at night or when the 
dew is on the grass, that the poisonous influence 
upon cattle is produced; and that ploughing the 
soil and bringing it into cultivation, entirely de- 
prives it of its dangerous character. It appears 
to be established by numerous observations that 
the pastures in which the disease is produced are 
always the unbroken soil of a new country, and 
that the worst ranges are safe during the day, 
except where thcy lie in thickly wooded districts, 

So powerful is the poisonous agent in this dis- 
ease, that both the flesh and the secretions of the 
animal are capable of communicating the sickness 
to persons who use them as food, even after they 
have been cooked at a high temperature. The 
disease may thus be received also by the domestic 
animals, and cases have been known in which it 
has been communicated from one animal to an- 
other, and from this to another, through a series 
of three or four individuals, apparently indicating 
a reproduction and successive propagation in the 
system. In this respect the disease seems analo- 
gous to others of obscure origin and character 
which are now considered to be closely connected 
with the growth and development of vegetable 
germs. 

There will be Quakers still.—Some, in this day, 
are almost ready to adopt the language of the pro- 
phet, “O! that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, thtt I might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughters of my 
people !” for truly there is that among us which 
lays low the pure innocent life that ought to be 
in the ascendency. Yet my faith is that better 
times will come, even to our religious Society. 
There is, I do believe, a living remnant left, who 
being preserved through the shaking which has 
come upon us, will shine forth by and by, even as 
the light, and many will come to its brightness, 
so that there will be Quakers still ; those who 
hold the precious testimonies of the everlasting 
Gospel in their primitive simplicity and unmixed 
purity. And surely it is unto the Truth, as it 1s 
in Jesus, that the nations must come, in the ful- 
filment of the prophecy, “ The kingdoms of this 
world shall be the kingdoms of God, and of his 
Christ.” — Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 





For “The Friend.” 


The Bamie. 


The following information in regard to this 
plant, which is now attracting considerable atten- 
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this, a firm manufacture fifty tons of writing paper 


a week. At their mills at Stoneywood, in the 
vicinity of Aberdeen, and at the Union Works 
| (the envelope department) in the city itself, they 


tion, as a possible substitute for cotton, is ex-| sive employment to somewhere about two thou- 


tracted from a report recently made to the New 
If the statements 


Orleans Academy of Sciences. 
herein contained are confirmed by future experi- 


ment, it appears highly probable that its fibre may 
become a staple article of commerce in those parts 


of our country which are suitable for its growth. 

“The Ramie, Boehmeria tenacissima was trans- 
planted from Java, in 1844, into the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris, by the naturalist Blume. With- 
in the last eleven years it has been introduced 
into Mexico by Bineto Roezl, formerly at the 
head of the Horticultural Institute of Belgium, 
who, with a view of observing the growth and 
learning the history of the plant, spent a year in 
Java, and with specimens derived from its native 
country has succeeded in cultivating it on a large 
scale in this congenial climate. 

“The Ramie belongs to the family Urticacee, 
to which the hemp plant also pertains. It grows 
to about the same height as the latter, and when 
once rooted in the soil, is hardy. Itis propagated 
by B. Roezl like sugar cane, by laying the stalks 
or canes about two or three inches under the pre- 
pared earth, in rows. The first crop from this 
planting will reach only two or three feet in 


height, when it will be found ripe for the knife, | 


and should be cut close to the ground. These 
stalks will not produce the thread in perfection. 
From the stubble thus cut new plants will grow 
and attain a greater height, and may be cut in 
like manner again and again. 


rooted, reaching the height of twenty feet; each 


At the large plan- 
tation near San Andres Tuxtla, Mexico, five crops 
are taken off in each season, the plant when well 


sand persons, and as far as regards envelopes, the 
great proportion of which are folded and stamped 
by machinery, the Piries are believed to be the 
greatest makers of the present day. They confine 
themselves to the- production of note paper, en- 
velopes and cards. The business was commenced 
by the grandfather of the present partners, in the 
year 1770. The manufacture of gray, brown and 
tea paper is carried on at Waterton and Muggle- 
moss, two mills a few miles north of Aberdeen, 
| belonging to a firm who turn out eighty-six thou- 


| tous of grocer’s paper bags, for which latter they 
have a machine capable of doing the work of 
twenty women in any given time. 


The extent of the Aberdeen paper trade may be 
gathered from the fact that there are five paper 


fewer than two thousand five hundred persons 
find employment.” 


nce Ga 


The Swearer Reproved. 
ANECDOTE OF THE LATE ADMIRAL HOPE. 


An anecdote has been related to us of Admiral 
Hope’s christian firmness in rebuking swearing 
and improper language when uttered in his pre- 
sence. Not many years back, a gentleman in a 
London omnibus was using very violent language 
—swearing, and taking the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in vain, when be was quietly rebuked 
and requested to desist by an elderly gentleman 
sitting opposite. The first named having resented 





crop being equal to one of hemp as cultivated in| the interference, the old officer added, “ Well, sir, 


Kurope. 


raised in each year. 


In the opinion of B. Roezl, Florida, 
Louisiana, and the middle and southern portions 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Texas are 
alone suited to its production in this country, and 
that here from three to four crops of it may be 


I am extremely sorry yeu resent my words, simply 
requesting you to forbear insulting a very dear 
and precious name which I honor and love ; and 
I can only say that, if you are dead to all feeling 
of consideration of common courtesy, and will 
persist in using the language you have done, you 





“The experiments made by certain French) will compel me to do that which I shall be sorry 


botanists and others, have satisfied them that the| to be obliged to do.” 


Upon this the angry man 


Ramie possesses the following advantages: That| broke out afresh, and defied him, when the 
its fibre is stronger than that of the best European| admiral stopped the omnibus, and got out, the 


hemp: That it is fifty per cent. stronger and|other watching him, expecting he would call a| 


better than the best Belgian flaxen or linen fibre:| policeman, &c.; but, seeing him walk quickly 
That it may be spun as fine as that of flax, and| away, he remarked to another rider about his im- 
that it will be doubly durable: That the plant is| pertinence, when the person whom he addressed 


a vigorous grower, and will produce far the great- 
est amount of textile fabric of any one hitherto 


known : That it will produce, within the belt in 
which it flourishes, from three to five annual 


crops, each equal to the best gathered from hemp. 


“In 1865, B. Roezl seut over 5000 Spanish 


pounds of the fibre to England, where it was sold 


at double the price of the best quality of cotton. 


Its great productiveness, it is believed, will as it 
is introduced into general use, ultimately reduce 


the price of cotton, linen and other rival textile 
materials. Fabrics woven from it in the looms 
of Lyons, Belgium and England, it is stated, will 
be exhibited in the present exhibition in Paris.” 


The Manufacture of Paper and Envelopes at 
Aberdeen.—A writer in an English journal de- 
scribing the manufactures of Aberdeen, says: 

“The Aberdonians would seem to be scarcely 
less celebrated for the manufacture of paper than 


they are for granite, ships, and combs. Few 


might be inclined to believe that ove million of 


“superfine envelopes are made daily in this re- 
mote region of the kingdom. 


But in addition to 


asked if he knew who it was who had been in- 
duced to remonstrate with him. 


impertinent for threatening me in that way.” 
The other rematked that he was mistaken, for 
there had been no threat, but a meek and courte- 
ous remonstrance ; that the gentleman was a most 
kind and benevolent man, and a gallant officer, 
who was quite incapable of any mean act. “ What 
right had he to threaten me? Did he not say he 
would do something if I did not desist?” said the 
‘other. “ Yes,” replied the gentleman; “ but that 
was no idle threat, and he did what he said he 
would be obliged to do.” “ And what was that ?” 
asked the angry man. ‘ Why, get out and walk, 
which his age and infirmities will hardly allow 
him to do; and he spends a great part of his in- 
come in succoring the afflicted and the destitute, 
and so would not like to throw away even a six- 
pence.” ‘ You don’t mean to say that was what 
he meant?” asked the angry man. ‘“ What is his 





replied the other; “and his name is Admiral 
Hope—a true-hearted christian man!” The angry 


sand tons of paper weekly, and fifteen thousand | 


They ewploy | 
altogether about two hundred and fifty hands. 


mills within fifteen miles of the city, whereat no| 


He replied, | 
“No, nor do I care, except that he was very| 


name?’’ “Tam quite positive it was all he meant,” | 


man Icoked puzzled, then thoughtful, and at last 
called out, “‘ God forgive me! what a fool I have 
been! Give me his address, in case I should 
miss him.” Hestopped the omnibus and jumped 
out to seek his faithful reprover, adding that he 
hoped it would make a new man of him, for he 
should never forget the lesson to the last day of 
his life ! 

This anecdote was related by the gentleman 
himself, who became a humble follower of the 
Lord Jesus, but who has since gone to his rest, 
trusting only in that blessed name which he had 
so blasphemed and lightly spoken of. There was 
another soul to whom this little incident had been 
so richly blest that it had sunk into his heart and 
sprung up to everlasting life—Late Paper. 


cineoinaieliniicinies 
Cultivating Orchards. 

Apple orchards, left to themselves, bear only 
on alternate years, with such uniformity that 
‘bearing years” have come to be regarded as the 
order of nature, rather than a human device. The 
trees, in average soil, do not have aliment enough 
to give full crops every year. Cultivation and 
manuring will change all this, and give us re- 
|munerative crops every season. Possibly manur- 
ing might do this even if the orchard were left in 
grass. But the danger is, if the orchard is left 
unplowed, it will not get the manure. 

The common objection offered to plowing is the 
damage done to the roots of the trees. We have 
no doubt that an orchard might be plowed so deep 
and so near the trunks of the trees as to damage 
it past hope of recovery. But discretion is to be 
used, and the plow is to be kept so wear the sur- 
face under the trees, as not to bri the large 
roots. It has also been ascertained ti 2t grain 
crops are not good for orchards. We have known 
orchards to be made barren for severai years in 
consequence of a crop of rye. Grain crops, unless 
buckwheat be an exception, take trom the soil 
what the tree needs, and shade the lanit»o much. 
Root crops are the most desirable. b.v2use they 
require a good deal of manure ana th rough till- 
age to make them profitable. The frequent stir- 
ring of the soil, and the fertilizers, are the wants 
of the apple tree, and the root crops enable the 
farmer to give these to his orchard, and at the 
same time he is remunerated for his labour. 
| Potatoes, carrots, beets, turnips, are all good 








|crops for the orchard if you put on manure enough 
ito make them pay. A surplus must be left in the 
soil to make the apple crop. But will an orchard 
thus fed bear every year? We have no doubt of 
it. The apple crop may be made as sure as the 
root crops. We once plowed up beneath an old 
apple tree that had an inveterate habit of bearing 
only every other year, and planted wich potatoes, 
manuring liberally. We had a full crop of apples 
the second year, and shall always think the manure 
and the cultivation made the change. Horticul- 
turists who make a specialty of apples, and ma- 
nure every year, succeed in getting crops every 
season, with very rare exceptions. David Lyman, 
of Middlefield, Conn., stated, at a recent meeting 
lof the State Board of Agriculture, that he culti- 
vated his orchards, and got crops every year. 
They were not always full crops, but were enough 
to pay for the trouble. Judging from the appear- 
ance of his orchards, which we visited a few years 
since in the apple season, we think ‘hat a very 
modest statement. We have rarely seen so fine 
a show of apples, even at the county fairs, as could 
have been gathered from his trees. The secret of 
| his success is cultivation and manure, and a reason- 
‘able watch against the encroachments of insects. 
The plowing late in the fall as well as in the 
spring, he thinks a great safeguard against their 


















depredations. Multitudes of the chrysalides are 
unearthed and destroyed. If this was attended 
to, and the windfalls picked up and fed to the 
pigs, we think there would be little damage from 
the attacks of insects American Agriculturist. 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Extract from a Letter of Rebecea Jones to Henry 
Drinker. 
New York, 5th month 27th, 1796. 

* * But I consider it is but a little while 
that we who are now moving about, shall have 
the opportunity of evincing to such as are advanc- 
ing on the stage of life, that we prefer the welfare 
of the cause of Truth to our chief joy, and in so 
doing, be “laying up a good foundation against 
the time to come ;” therefore my humbled spirit 
craves that J may in an especial manner cleave 
close now in declining age, to that good Hand 
which visited and bore up wy tribulated soul in 
early life; has been with me in every varied scene 
—and is still (however unworthy) to me the alone 
Helper! the Physician of value! the unfailing 
Friend! May the sense of his unmerited kind- 
ness keep me, where I am abundantly convinced 
only is safety, through the remaining part of my 
painful pilgrimage, even a state of humble watch- 
fulness and childlike humility, weaned from all 
creaturely dependence, and fully resigned to his 
blessed will in all the future dispensations of his 
unerring Providence, and finally allow me just an 
admittance within the gates of that holy city, 
towards which with longing desire the eye of my 
soul has been turned since the sixteenth year of 
my age! Unite with me in desire, my dear friend, 
for this; that so, without seeking “ great things 
for myself,’ I may devote myself more fuith/ully, 
as the evening approaches, in seeking after an 
establishment in His favor, ‘‘ which is better than 
life,” and which, if but happily obtained, will 
more than compensate for all that my poor exer- 
cised spirit hath endured for more than forty 


years,—being the crown that will never fade, but 
abide for ever and ever. 
































































Stories About Parrots.—As our young readers 
well know, the parrot may be taught to repeat 
many words. It is generally supposed that they 
attach no meaning to what they say, but simply 
utter the sounds, as they would any other notes. 
This may be so, but some incidents seem to show 
that they may sometimes know the use of lan- 
guage. A lady friend of the writer occupied part 
of a house where was kept a very talkative parrot. 
One day the lady came down stairs dressed in a 
short gown and petticoat, the weather being in- 
tensely warm, when the parrot immediately cried 
out, “ What frock you got on?” Another friend 
relates that a parrot belonging to his landlady one 
day annoyed her very much by its continued 
talking and screeching. At last she seized the 
stick with which she had been stirring the clothes 
and raised it threateningly, when the bird imme. 
diately cried out, “You saucy thing, poll won’t 
speak another word,” and remained silent almost 
the whole day. A gentlemen had taught his 
parrot to say, ‘‘Get your gun, John,” which was 
well remembered one night by the bird, for burg- 
lars entered the house, and Poll hearing a noise, 
screamed out at the top of her voice, “Get your 
gun, John,” awakening her owner, and at the 


same time putting the robbers to flight.— Agri- 
culturist. 
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I remember in such seasons, it has been said in 
my soul, that I noted and dwelt on all my afflic- 
tions, but that I forgot the mercies of God which 
are many to the seed of Jacob.— Sophia Hume. 













THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
THE PILGRIM. 
The way is dark, my Father! cloud on cloud 
Is gathering quickly o’er my head ; and loud 
The thunders roar above me. See, I stand 
Like one bewildered ; Father, take my hand, 
And throngh the gloom, 
Lead safely home 
Thy child. 


The day goes fast, my Father; and the night 
Is drawing darkly down. My faithless sight 
Sees ghostly visions. Fears, a spectral band, 
Encompass me. QO, Father! take my hand, 
And from the night, 
Lead up to Light 
Thy child. 


The way is long, my Father! and the soul 
Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal ; 
While yet I journey through this weary land, 
Keep me from wandering. Father, take my hand, 
Quickly and straight 
Lead to Heaven’s gate 
Thy child. 


The path is rough, my Father! many a thorn 
Has pierced me; and my weary feet are torn, 
And bleeding, mark the way. Yet thy command 
Bids me press forward. Father, take my hand, 
Then, safe and blest, 
Lead up to rest. 
Thy child. 


The throng is great, my Father! many a doubt, 
And fear, and danger, compass me about, 
And foes oppress me sore. I cannot stand, 
Or go, alone. O, Father! take my hand, 
And through the throng 
Lead safe along 
Thy child. 


The cross is heavy, Father! I have borne 
So long, and still do bear it. Let my worn 
Aud fainting spirit rise to that bless’d land, 
Where crowns are given. Father, take my band, 
And reaching down 
Lead to the crown 
Thy child. 


The way is dark, my child! but leads to light; 
I would not have thee always walk by sight ; 
My dealings, now, thou canst not understand; 
I meant it so; but I will take thy hand, 
And through the gloom, 
Lead safely home 
My child. 


The day goes fast, my child; but is the night 
Darker to me than day? In me is light ; 
Keep close to me, and every spectral band 
Of fears shall vanish! I will take thy hand 
And through the night 
Lead up to light 
My child. 


The way is long, my child! but it shall be 
Not one step longer than is best for thee; 
And thou shalt know, at last, when thou shalt stand 
Close to the gate, how I did take thy hand, 
~ And quick and straight, 
Lead to Heaven's gate 
My child. 


The path is rough, my child! but, O how sweet 
Will be the rest for weary pilgrims meet, 
When thou shalt reach the borders of that land, 
To which I lead thee, as I take thy hand. 
And safe and blest, 
With me shall rest. 
My child. 


The throng is great, my child! but at thy side 
Thy Father walks! then be not terrified, 
For I am with thee; will thy foes command 
To let thee freely freely pass; will take thy hand, 
And through the throng 
Lead safe along 
My child. 


The cross is heavy child! yet there is One 
Who bore a heavier for thee ; my Son— 
My well-beloved ; with Him bear thine, and stand 
With Him, at last, and from thy Father’s hand, 
Thy cross laid down, 
Receive thy crown, 
My child. 


- 












Wonders of Man.—Wonders at home by famili- 
arity cease to excite astonishment; but thence it 
happens that many know but little about the 
‘house we live in’ —the human body. We look 
upon a man as we look upon a house from the 
outside, just as a whole or unit, never thinking of 
the many rooms, the curious passages, and the 
ingenious internal arrangement of the house, or 
of the wonderful structure of the man; the har. 
mony and adaptation of all his parts. 

In the human skeleton, about the time of ma- 
turity, are 165 bones. 

The muscles are about 500 in number. 

The length of the alimentary canal is about 32 
feet. 

The amount of blood in an adult is near 30 
pounds, or full one-fifth of the entire weight. 

The heart is six inches in length and four 
inches in diameter, and beats 70 times per minute, 
4200 times per hour, 100,800 times per day, 
36,772,000 times per year, 2,565,440,000 in 
threescore and ten, and at each beat two anda 
half ouvees of blood are thrown out of it, 175 
ounces per minute, 656 pounds per hour, seven 
and three-fourths tons per day. All the bloodin 
the body passes through the heart every three 
minutes. This little organ, by its ceaseless in- 
dustry, 












































In the allotted span 
The Psalmist gave to man, 
lifts the enormous weight of 360,700,200 tons. 

The lungs will contain about one gallon of air, 
at their usual degree of inflation. We breathe 
on an average 1200 times per hour, inhaling 600 
gallons of air, or 14,400 gallons per day. The 
aggregate surface of the air-cells of the lungs ex- 
ceeds 20,000 square inches, an area very nearly 
equal to the floor of a room 12 feet square. 

The average weight of the brain of the adult 
male is three pounds and eight ounces; of a 
female, two pounds and four ounces. The nerves 
are all connected with it, directly or through the 
spinal marrow. These nerves, together with their 
branches and minute ramifications, probably ex- 
ceed 10,000,000 in number, forming a “ body- 
guard” outnumbering by far the mightiest army 
ever marshalled ! 

The skin is composed of three layers, and varies 
from one-fourth to one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. Its average area in an adult is estimated 
to be 2000 square inches. The atmospheric 
pressure being about 14 pounds to the square 
inch, a person of medium size is subjected to a 
presure of 40,000 pounds! Pretty tight hug. 

Each square inch of skin contains 3500 sweat- 
ing tubes, or perspiratory pores, each of which 
may be likened to a little drain-tile one-fourth of 
an inch long, making an aggregate length over 
the entire surface of the body of 201,166 feet, or 
a tile ditch for draining the body almost forty 
miles long. 

Man is made marvellously. Who is eager to 
investigate the curious, to witness the wonderful 
works of Omnipotent Wisdom, let him not wander 
the wide world round to seck them, but examine 
himself. ‘The proper study of mankind is 
map.” 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Some Questions and Answers Concerning the Seed 
of Israel, and the True Chureh. 

Question. Who are the seed of Israel ? Sa 

Answer. They who are begotten of the Spirit 
and nature of the eternal Father and fountain of 
life, out of the spirit and nature of this world. 

Ques. Is there such a seed in the earth = 

Ans. Yea, and has always been, who have still 
been the blessing of this world, though constantly 
hated and persecuted by it. 
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Ques. Why are they hated by the world? 

Ans. Because they are not of the world, but 
faithful witnesses against it, testifying unto it, 
that its ways are evil, and its end misery. 

Ques. Why do they thus testify ? 

Ans. It is their nature, and God calleth them 
thereunto. He hath set up his light in their 
hearts, to shine forth in the world, and scatter 
the darkness. 

Ques. How do they scatter the darkness? 
Doth not the darkness rather scatter them ? 

Ans. The darkness doth indeed often prevail 
against them outwardly, hunting and scattering 
them up and down upon the face of the earth ; 
put they still prevail inwardly, in the testimony of 
mens’ consciences, over the darkness ; who at one 
time or other are generally made to acknowledge 

” in the secret of their hearts that they are of God. 

Ques. Why doth the Lord suffer it to be thus, 
that that which is precious and of him should be 
trodden under foot by that which is not of him ? 

Ans. The Lord hath his season for the discov- 
ery of all things. He hath given the kingdom 
of darkness its time and power to reign over the 
just, and to keep the holy seed in bondage and 
captivity ; and He hath also appointed his suffer- 
ing seed its season of suffering in all ages and 
generations. 
the nature of each is discovered, their ends, and 
their suitableness to their ends. 

Ques. But shall this holy seed always suffer in 
this world ? 

Ans. Nay, not so; for the Lord hath a day to 
raise the just into dominion over the unjust, even 
here in this world. 

Ques. When shall this be ? 

Ans. When the malice and persecution of the 
enemies of the pure seed are filled up, and the 
measure of its sufferings finished. 

Ques. Where are this seed ? 

Ans. They are (as yet, for the generality,) 
seattered up and down under the face of the 
whole heaven. Not to be found in a visible body 
gathered together; but scattered up and down, 
here a few, and there a few ; here one, and there 
another. 

Ques. Were they once in a body? 


Avs. Yea, they were once embodied, for after) 


God had cast off the natural seed, the Jews, He 
gathered the spiritual seed into a body, settiug 
them as a city on a hill, and making them the 
light of the world. 
Ques. How came they afterwards to be scattered? 
Ans. The dragon hath done this, God suffering 
him many ways to assault this building, and so 
far at length to prevail over it, as even to scatter 
his Church out of her built state, into a wilder- 
ness state, where no eye can discern her any 
more, but that which is of God. (Read Revela. 
12th, ic the light of that Spirit which wrote it.) 
Ques. Why did God suffer the dragon to pre- 
vail over so precious and glorious a building ? 
Ans. Because there was somewhat of the pow- 
er of darkness necessary to be made manifest, 
which could not be otherwise so made manifest 
as by this its prevailing; and also that he might 


show the necessity of, and make way for the| 


bringing forth of that, over which the power of 
darkness cannot prevail. 

Ques. Is there then such a thing to be brought 
forth ? 

Ans. Yea, there is a church, there is a spirit- 
ual building, against which the gates of hell can 
never prevail; which is so united to the rock, that 
the powers of darkness can by no means come 
between the rock and it. 

Ques. Are this church and the church in the 
Apostles’ days different, or the same? 


And by these, and through these, | 


THE FRIEND. 


Ans. This church hath been in all ages; but 
a more full and perfect bringing forth in the 
Apostles’ days than in any age before ; yet not such 
a- bringing forth outwardly, as might not be driven 
back. And therefore did the Lord suffer it to be 
assaulted and prevailed over, in that wherein it 
was weak through the outwardness of it, that 
(after many days,) He might manifest his strength 
in bringing it forth more perfectly. 

Ques. Where hath this church been these many 
ages, since the dragon’s sore assault and over- 
coming of it, as to its outwardness ? 

Ans. In the wilderness. Revela. 12th chapter. 

Ques. What wilderness? Any outward visible 
wilderness ? 

Ans. It is a parable, representing the scattered 
state of the seed after God’s presence was with- 
\drawn from the visible building, and it laid waste 
as to his life, and the appearances of his Spirit ; 
and the dragon got into, and seated in the form, 
2d Thessalo. ii. 4, then the seed and appearances 
of God were to be found elsewhere, and not in 
those buildings. 

Ques. How were those churches or buildings 
in the Apostles’ days laid waste ? 

Ans. The presence of the life and power makes 
the form living; and no longer is it or can it be 
so, than the life and power remain with it. Now 
they not abiding in the life and in the power 
(the apostasy coming, spoken of, 2d Thessalo. ii. 
|3,) the life and the power also withdrew from 
them, and left them the dead form, into which 
the prince of death immediately enters; and so 
\that which was a church unto God while the life 
abode there, and they in the life, becomes a 
synagogue of Satan; he entering into the dead 
|form, and being worshippped there in the dead 
‘form. So that it is not any outward gathering or 





greet that makes a church under the New 


Testament, but only the life and power. That 
igathering which is in the life and power is a true 
church; that which is not, is a synagogue of Satan, 
‘let them profess what they will. For the living 
|\God dwells in living temples only, and the prince 
of death dwells in all the territories of death. 

Ques. According to this rule there are, or have 
been, few true churches of God in the world since 
the days of the apostles. 

Ans. The true church has been in a wilderness 
state since the days of the apostles. A scattered 
seed have her children been, and she a widow 
\forsaken ; God providing a place for the inward 
part of his building, and giving up the outward 
|part to the formal spirit, to the possession of the 
powers of darkness. Read Revela.xi.1,2. The 
Lord, by the withdrawing of his Spirit, took down 
|his own building, gave up the outward court to 
ithe Gentiles, removed the inward temple, altar, 
‘and worshippers into the wilderness. And since 
\that time, men have built many buildings, in the 
‘imitation of that which God built (every sort ac- 
cording to their skill, and reasonings of their 
wisdom about the things;) but they are not the 
same building. But the true building, the true 
\church, is reproached by all these builders, and 
jnot known to be the thing, because hid from their 
eyes. 

on When shall this true church appear 
again ? 

Avs. When God, who gave her the wings of an 
‘eagle to fly into the wilderness, bringeth her the 
same wings to fly out. Then shall she come forth 
‘clothed with the sun again, with the moon under 
‘her feet, and with her crown of stars. 

Ques. How may it appear that those present 
‘buildings which are to be found in the world are 
po the true churches ? 

Ans. Because they are built by men, and their 
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strength stands not in the demonstration and 

power of the Spirit, but in the wisdom and power 

of man ; take away that, they soon crumble and 

moulder of themselves. Besides, they are not 

clothed with the sun, have not the moon under, 
their feet, nor know not the travail to bring forth 

the man-child, which the true church knows even 

in the wilderness. 

Ques. Why do men keep such buildings, and 
not mourn after the true building of God, which 
is built and preserved in the light and power of 
his Spirit ? 

Ans. Antichrist’s time is not yet fully ended, 
nor the mists wherewith he blinds men’s eyes 
scattered, nor the cup of fornication (which makes 
every one drunk or besotted as to the sight and 
knowledge of the true church, which drinks of 
it) taken from men’s lips. 

Ques. How may I know the true church ? 

Ans. By being born of God’s Spirit, and look- 
ing with that eye which He gives to those whom 
He begets in that light of life which shineth from 
his presence; here his holy Church and true 
spouse is discerned and distinguished from all 
false resemblances, and vain pretenders. 

Ques. Are there, then, many resemblances of 
the true church, and pretenders to be such, which 
are not so indeed? 

Ans. Yes, there is the mother of harlots, Rev. 
xvii. 5th, and her many daughters; all which 
pretend to be the true churches of Christ, but 
want that life in themselves, and that union in 
spirit with Him, which alone can make such. 

Ques. What makes a true church ? . 

Ans. That alone which makes a spiritual body, 
and which unites that body to the head. There 
must be a true nature, and the union of that na- 
ture to the head, or there cannot be a marriage in 
spirit to the Lamb. Now the true church is 
Christ’s spouse, bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh, as truly of the seed of Abraham after the 
Spirit, as the Jews were after the flesh. And as 
he that saith he is a Jew, but wanteth the true 
circumcision of the heart and spirit, doth but lie, 
and is not indeed so; so they that say they are a 
church, but want the nature of the church, they 
also lie, and are not a true gathering of christians 
out of the world, but a synagogue of Satan, still 
abiding and worshipping in the spirit of the world. 
Rev. ii. 9, and iii. 9. 

Ques. May not the true ¢hurch be known by 
outward visible marks, as most persons describe 
and seek to find and distinguish her by? 

Ans. No; not possibly in her wilderness state, 
nor hardly in her built state. 

Ques. Why not possibly in her wilderness 
state ? 

Ans. Because there she is stripped of them, 
and the harlots, or false churches, are clothed 
with them. Mark the thing; in the very apostles’ 
days, the false ministers and false christians got 
into the form, and denied the power. 2d Tim. iii. 
5. Now after a season God leaves the form to 
them, Rev. xi. 2, gathering his church out of 
that appearance into the hidden power. Here is 
the wilderness iato which the church fled; the 
life, the power, which before appeared in the form, 
being withdrawn and separated from the form, 
and the living seed gathered into it, and worship- 
ping in it. And who can now find the church, 
or learn the worship? Here the eye of the seed 
is tried, and the wisdom of the spirit of the true 
disciple. And hence, ever since, all the world 
have been jangling about the form, while the truce 
witnesses have been mourning after the power, 
testifying concerning the power, and enjoying 
what was to be given forth of it, in the present 
way of its dispensation in the wilderness. 











Ques. Why hardly in her built state ? 
Ans. Because even then such variety of resem- 
blances and likenesses of the true church may be 
built, as cannot be distinguished from the true 
-itself by any outward marks. There were in the 
apostles’ days false apostles, false ministers, and 
false churches ; which though they appeared as 
the apostles of Christ, as the ministers of right- 
eousness, as the churches of Christ, yet they were 
not so, but false prophets, deceitful workers, and | 
synagogues of Satan. Now they which intend to! 
deceive, appear most exactly in the form, and| 
with the outward marks, if need require ; and that| 
which is true and substantial, is not so regardful | 
of the outward form, but minds the inward life, 
truth, and substance. He thereiore that judges 
by the form and outward marks, cannot but judge | 
that to be the true spouse which appears most in | 
the form, and with the outward marks, and so is| 
very liable to be deceived and err, by judging) 
some of the false churches to be true, and the} 
true to be false. 

Ques. What am I to do when I know the true 
church ? 

Ans. To wait in that which gives to be a mem- 
ber of it, and gives true union with it, whether it 
be in the wilderness state, or in its built state. 
For the same Spirit which begets the child in the 
true life, will also lead to the church ; and in that 





wisdom which is from above the true church will 
never be missed of; but in the earthly reasonings 
and guessings of man’s wisdom, God’s church (or 
New Testament building in the power 0 his 
Spirit) is eas ly missed. And he that misseth of 
this, and is out of the pale of it, is it possible he 
should meet with the true salvation? He that 
hath an car to hear, let him hear; and he that 
hath but so much as the heart of a man, Ict him 
consider, for the thing is of great weight, and of | 
deep concernment to the soul. 

- Well; have but patience for a while, and the| 
true church (which God’s Spirit builds) sl:all be 
known, and all the false churches of men’s build- 
ing shall be known also. And that which God| 
hath built shall have the power from God, and the 
praise among men; and all the Babylonish build- 
ings of man’s confused spirit and inconsistent 
wisdom, shall vanish away like smoke, and become 
a stink in all nostrils. For strong is the Lord 
God of heaven and earth, who is confounding 
Babylon in all her gaudy attire, and glorious ap- 
pearances, and raising up his Sion out of the dust. 

IsAAC PENINGTON. 
scaitaiiblibiaddes 
The Swatlow. 

The swallow is one of my favorite birds, and| 
especially at the spring moments, like the present. | 
He is the joyous harbinger of the year, and of its) 
best season. Winter is unknown to him, and he| 
leads a life of enjoyment among the loveliest forms 





of nature. That wonderful power or principle of | 
instinct teaches him always when and whither to 
move; he knows his appointed seasons, a know- | 
ledge derived from a divine source, the great) 
Omnipotent and all-wise Deity ! 


THE FRIEND. 


| While young and poor, he acted as the tutor to| hermetically closed, hundreds o 


the children of a French count. Cuvier’s room 
looking toward the garden, early every morning 
he opened his window for the fresh air before 
éommencing the lessons of the day ; and one morn- 
ing noticed two swallows building their nest in 
the outer angle of his small window. The male 
brought moist clay in his beak ; the hen, kneaded, 
as it were, this with bits of straw and hay, and 
thus formed their future home. The framework 
completed, they hastened to line the inside with 
dried leaves, feathers, and- wool; and the whole 
being finished for housekeeping, they departed 
to a neighbouring wood, not returning for several 
days. 

The philosopher had also remarked two spar- 
rows on the neighbouring chimney, who seemed 
to watch with much curiosity the progress of the 
swallows’ new home. Their object very soon be- 
came apparent ; for no sooner had the owners left 
than the sparrows took possession of the nest, 
establishing themselves as if in their own pro- 
perty; both never absenting themselves, for one 
always remained on the watch with its sturdy bill 
protruding from the entrance, and ready to ex- 
clude every stranger. Honeymoon over, the right- 
ful owners returned ; and what was their surprise 
to find the new nest preoccupied! The enraged 
male, flying indignantly against his dwelling to 
expel the intruders, met the defying beak of the 
male sparrow, which soon repulsed the unlucky 
proprietor, and with a loss, too, of a bleeding head 
and ruffled feathers. His bright eye fairly darted 
fire ; and trembling with rage and shame he sought 
his bride, perched on a green bough, when, seem- 
ing for a few moments to consult together, they 
took flight together and disappeared. 

Presently Mrs. Sparrow returned, when, as 
Cuvier imagined, her husband gave her an ani- 
mated account of his adventure. But the lucky 
pair did not waste much time in chatting, and by 
turns hastened to collect a store of provisions. 
Soon, however, cries resounded in the air, and 
crowds of swallows began to assemble on the 
neighbouring roof, the expelled householders 
readily distinguished among them, and seemingly 
making their wrongs known. Not less than two 
huodred thus assembled in full conclave, and 
while all engaged in chattering, a cry of distress 
came from one of the windowsills. A young 
swallow, doubtless tired of the long debate, had 


|pursued some flies buzzing about the window, 


where Cuvier’s pupils had placed a snare to catch 
the birds ; and here the poor little captive found 
one of his slender legs entangled in the cruel 
horse hair. 

At the ery of the prisoner some twenty of his 


brethren, flying toward him, tried to frec him,| 


but in vain, their efforts only tightening his 
bonds. Suddenly, as if by one consent, the whole 
flock wheeled into the air, and one by one, glid- 
ing by, gave a sharp peck at the snare until it 


|snapped in two, the freed prisoner joyfully joining 


his kind companions. 
During this exciting scene the philosopher near 





———— 
f little ¢ 
uttered the cries of vengeance and of Ae 

The cunning swallows did not end their Victo 
here, but hastily bringing materials, soon built a 
second house or nest over the embargoed first one 
and in two hours after its completion the new 
abode was inhabited by the ejected owners. The 
happy pair, now unmolested, went to housekeep. 
ing, and while the hen hatched her six eggs the 
male supplied insects for food. Cuvier, at the 
end of a fortnight, saw that the male was all da 
busy in bringing a large quantity of insects to his 
household, and, examining the nest, he found six 
little yellow bills gaping wide for food. Thence. 
forth it became a constant source of pleasure to 
the tutor to watch the progress of this little bird 
family. 

Soon their yellow became shining and black 
their plumage smooth and elegant, and Mrs, 
Swallow accompanied them in short excursions. 
Autumn came, when crowds of swallows assem- 
bling on the roofs evidently held consultations 
and Cuvier amused himself in trying to interpret 
the swallow language. The children of this nest, 
placed with other young ones in the midst of the 
assembly, one morning the whole body simultan- 
eously took flight, directing their course eastward. 

The next spring two swallows, with ruffled 
feathers and lean, returned and took possession of 
the same nest, when Cuvier immediately recog. 
nized them as the identical pair he had watched 
with such interest the preceding season! He 
knew them and they knew him, and one morning 
he was awakened early by the cries of the female, 
who was beating the window with her wings. He 
ran to the nest. Alas! alas! it contained only a 
lifeless little body. From this moment she pined 
away, refusing food, never leaving the nest, and 
literary expired five days after the death of her 
beloved companion. 

What a small incident often shapes our mortal 
course ! This little history left a strong impression 
upon the amiable and gifted mind of the young 
tutor, and, leading him to devote his leisure to 
natural history, after some time he became the 
famous Cuvier, filling the chair of comparative 
anatomy in Paris. His glorious career afterward 
is a matter of histéry— G. P. Disosway. 








| Obedience in Small Matters.—1 thought I saw 
| very clearly, that it is through obedience even in 
|small matters, that our Society, in some respects, 
| bas attained a standing beyond most : obedience 


is indeed a striking feature in the christian dis- 
pensation —Jvhn Barclay. 
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The experience of the past has shown that ow- 
ling to the imperious demands of his passions and 
\the deceptive allurement of his mistaken inter- 
‘ests, it is impossible for man’s unassisted reason 


This beautiful bird has ever been a welcome) by remaived motionless and watchful, when sud-|to establish or carry outa pure morality. Even 
visitor in all lands, and-will be welcomed while /denly, and quick as thought, a host of swallows| were it possible for philosophy to demonstrate the 


the seasons last. 
his advent in their own peculiar and beautiful | 
versification. 
The welcome guest of settled spring, 
The swallow, too, has come at last! 
Just at sunset, when thrushes sing, 
I saw her dash with rapid wing, i 
And hailed her as she passed. 
Cuvier, the great naturalist, in his later years! 
loved to recount the incident which first directed 
his attention to the study of natural history. 


which he discharged against its entrance, and 
then gave place to another, who repeated the same 


at two inches distavee from the nest, and out of 
the reach of the besieged. The attacking party 
continuing the attack, the nest became com- 
pletely covered With the moistened earth, not- 
withstanding the desperate efforts of the now im- 
prisoned sparrows to prevent such a calamity. 
At length, the opening being completely and 





Poets of all ages have hailed | flew againt the nest, each with a bill full of mud,/laws for moral government, as it has those of ma- 


[thematics, and show why and how they should 
| regulate the conduct under all circumstances, the 


‘operation. ‘This, too, they managed to accomplish | ethics thus built up would be liable to constant 


‘doubt and dispute, unless every one on whom 
|they were considered to be binding, was capable 
lof unravelling the process of ratiocination by 
| which they had been arrived at, and felt the force 
of the reasoning by which they were clothed with 
sufficient power to enforce obedience. So long 


then, as men refuse to submit to the transforming 
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wer of divine Grace, and to obey the law placed 
y the Author of our being in the heart—the only 

infallible source of knowledge of right and wrong 
—whereby it may become freed from self and ex- 
panded with heavenly love, there will be in soci- 
ety clashing schemes and jarring interests, each 
urging its peculiar claims to preference or suc- 
cess, and disturbing the harmony and prosperity 
that might otherwise prevail throughout the com- 
munity. 

The history of each day as it passes by, corrob- 
orates these truths, so long and so loudly preach- 
ed to a suffering but heedless world. We might 
illustrate them by various examples; but there 
js one that is attracting much attention at the 
present time, which we apprehend may have 
made itself felt by many of our readers : we allude 
to the contest going on throughout our country 
between empluyers and workmen, or in other 
words between capital and labour. 

The laws of political economy, so far as they 
determine the distribution of wealth among the 
different classes of society, have no reference to 
man’s nobler feelings or his moral responsibilities, 
but are based on his natural propensity to seek 
his own material interest. As applied to capital- 
ists and labourers, self-interest prompts the for- 
mer to get the greatest amount of work done for 
the lowest possible price, while the same princi- 
ple stimulates the latter to do as little work as he 
may, for the highest wages he can obtain. It is 
evident that while both act under the impulse of 
this selfish principle, harmony in the interchange 
of values can be preserved, only so long as the 
power to enforce it is lodged so nearly equally in 
the hands of each party as that neither will be 
able to oppress the other. Both acknowledge 
that the relation of supply to demand must, in 
this as in other articles of traffic, regulate the ex- 
change between money and labour. But the cir- 
cumstances under which the force of this law is 
felt, are very unequal with the rich and the poor. 
The demands of the body for food and raiment 
are inexorable. Wealth may have ‘ much goods 
laid up for many years,” and “ eat drink and be 
merry,” but honest poverty has no other resource 
for obtaining daily bread than daily toil. It is 
alleged that power has been so accumulated in 
the hands of capitalists, by their being able to 
fall back on their hoarded wealth, whenever a 
contest occurs between capital and labour, as to 
enable them to deprive the workman, who has to 
support himself and his family by the sweat of 
his brow, of a fair share of the profits of produc- 
tion ; and therefore in order to determine equi- 
tably what the one ought to give and the other to 
receive for the work done, it is necessary so to 
alter the condition of the labour-market, as that 
the operative shall not be forced by his wants to 
—_ whatever his employer may choose to offer 

im. 

To produce this desired result, trades-unions 
have been instituted. By them it is proposed to 
unite workingmen of all kinds and classes, who, 
In the first place, are to be obliged to contribute, 
weekly, a pertion of their earnings, by which a 
capital shall be created, to be cumulative and 
kept at interest, and to be made use of when ne- 
cessary, to compete with the resources of the em- 
ployer, by sustaining such portion of the members 
48 May at any time be brought into antagonism 
with them and strike for higher wages; and in 
the second place to subject the individual labour- 
ets, who unite in the associations and may claim 
the benefit of its funds, to rules and regulations 
that will prevent their obstructing or interfering 
with the interest of the whole. 

In justification of strikes it is urged, that the 


owner of any article has the right to determine 

































the price he will ask for it, the time when he will 
offer it, and the quantity he will throw upon the 
market. Thus if a farmer has raised a hundred 
bushels of wheat, and he finds he must receive a 
certain sum for it in order to yield him a living 
profit, he is justified in withholding it from sale 
until it will yield that sum. If an overstocked 
market prevents his obtaining the requisite price, 
and there is a reasonable prospect that the lapse 
of a short time will so enhance the value of his 
wheat as to remunerate him, and he has capital 
or other resources, he will wait for the apprecia- 
tion of his grain, and no one will blame him for 
so doing. And so it should be with the man who 
has nothing but his skill and strength to sell. If 
the supply is too great for the demand, and his 
wages fall below a sufficiency to secure the neces- 
saries or comforts of life, he is equally justified in 
withdrawing his skill and labour, or in shortening 
the time in which they are employed, so as to 
raise their value until they will yield a living 
profit. In order to be able to do this, and pre- 
vent capital from taking advantages of his neces- 
sities and thus grind the faces of the poor, he 
must enter into confederation with his fellow 
workmen and obtain the necessary power to en- 
force justice by a co-operation. 

This reasoning is correct, and we may say, 
rightly applied so long as men are governed in 
their pecuniary transactions with each other by 
self-interest ; that self-interest which refers only 
to the things ofthis life. If the course contended 
for was always directed to its legitimate object, 
we know not that any would have a right to com- 
plain. But it is a hard matter to keep such a 
powerful but defective principle within proper 
bounds. It is quick to take advantage of any 
circumstances that will minister to its gratifica- 
tion. Hence we occasionally see these very 
trades-unions urged on by it to commit the same 
kind of wrong on others which their members so 
loudly complain they have suffered, and which 
the associations were ostensibly formed to redress. 
Where a large body of craftsmen have combined 
together, accumulated a large fund, and pledged 
themselves to support each other in bargaining 





































troversy, as that the fair action of the law of sup- 
ply and demand will not be occasionally interfered 
with, sometimes favouring one party and some- 
times the other, and therefore so long as self- 
interest is the governing principle of action, the 
conflict between them is irrepressible. There 
must be some higher, more ennobling motives than 
those on which the science of political economy 
is based, pervading the minds of men, and prompt- 
ing them to other considerations than the acqui- 
sition or accumulation of money, before this dis- 
astrous antagonism is removed, and all classes 
will move harmoniously for their mutual advan- 
tage. 

The desired remedy is to be found in the re- 
ligion which we all profess. The principles of 
christianity, though in themselves unchangeable, 
are progressive in their applicability, and were 
designed by their merciful adaptation to all phases 
of society and all circumstances of life, to regulate 
every element of man’s character, his thoughts, 
feelings and duties. The heart that accepts them, 
an{ yields unreservedly to the measure of the 


finds its whole motives and aspirations transform- 
ed, and the relation of man to man assumes an 
entirely different aspect. Self-sacrifice predomi- 
nates over self-interest, and in all his dealings 
with his fellows he learns the intrinsic value of 
acting up to the rule laid down by the Divine 
Lawgiver, who knew what is in man, “ whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you do ye even 
so to them.” This not only prevents any impo-i- 
tion or unkindness towards otheis, bu’ so awak ‘ns 
sympathy and love with and for them when in 
trouble and trial, as to prepare for carrying out 
another command coming from the same source, 
“ bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

It is easy to see, that were our holy religion 
allowed to have its rightful influence in the co «- 
munity, it would not only bring a speedy solution 
of the antagonism between labour and capital, by 
ensuring at all times a fair and liberal exchange 
of one for the other, but it would remove many 
of the unnecessary and !-urtful distinctions be- 
tween the rich and the poor, which give rise to so 
much heart burning and jealousy. Tve axe being 


Holy Spirit bestowed as a guide and counsellor, 


for wages, the consciousness of power not unfre-|Jaid to the root of the corrupt tree, would bring 
quently leads to the infringement of the rights of| down pride and self-conceit, leading into plainness 
others, by hostile and oppressive action towards/and simplicity in dress and style of living, and 
those of their fellow workmen who have not| preventing wealth from bestowing rank, or exer- 
cast their lot with them; by striving to prevent/cising undue influence. Opening the heart to 
employers from hiring whomsoever will work for| heavenly charity, it would ensure genuine sym- 
them cheapest ; by demanding the regulation of| pathy with the poor, and the practice of an unos- 


how many apprentices the masters shall take to 
educate, without regard to their wishes or inter- 
est ; and also by taking advantage of the necessi- 
ties of master workmen who are under contracts 
which they must fulfil, to extort exorbitant wages 
and short time. 

Thus in the struggle maintained in the labour 
market, so long as circumstances lodge the power 
in the hands of the operatives, the employers or 
capitalists may be obliged to purchase the labour 
that is indispensable, at whatever price may be 
set, and the requirements of justice and equity be 
as much violated by the labourers, under the im- 
pulse of their supposed self-interest, as when 
capitalists combine to take advantage of a profuse 
supply of labour to reduce its rewards to a pit- 
tance that will hardly support life. A master’s 
union is the result, the men are left idle, and 
each side prepares to test which can suffer long- 
est. 

It must be evident from the constant fluctua- 
tions in the industrial and monetary condition of 
every community, that if is almost impossible so 
to regulate the pressure on both sides of this con- 


tentious benevolence, calling forth a feeling of 
mutual dependence and common interest. This 
would change the spirit which originates hard 
bargains, overbearing conduct, and a willingness 
to obt:in work or skill for insufficient wages. It 
would elevate the aspirations of tho:e in humble 
life, changing envy and discontent into satisfaction 
and thankfulness, while it would produce more or 
less of that true refinement of mind and manners 
which accompany undefiled religion. Until philan- 
thropists and political economists come more 
clearly to understand and more fully apply the 
power inherent in christianity, we may rest as- 
sured their theories and labours will fall far short 
of effecting that moral and social reform which 
they profess to have so deeply at heart. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forgien.—It is shown that in the five years preceding 
the American war the average yearly value of cotton 
imported into England from India was £3,862,776. In 
the five succeeding years the average rose to £25,884,- 
646. The quantity imported during the year 1866 is 
the largest known, amounting to 1,747,770 bales, worth 
upwards of £33,000,000. On the 6th inst., an attempt 
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was made to assassinate the Emperor of Russia, in Paris, 
while driving back from a review with the French 
emperor. A young man supposed to be a Pole, fired a 
pistol at the Czar. His two sons and the Emperor Na- 
poleon, were with him in the carriage, but all escaped 
unhurt. The pistol, it is stated, was overloaded and 
exploded, wounding the hand of the assassin. He was 
immediately arrested. 

The reported defeats of the Turks by the Cretan in- 
surgents are said to be confirmed. There has been a 
rising against the authority of the Porte in Bulgaria and 
Servia. A Paris dispatch says: “It is understood that 
as the result of the meeting between the Emperor Na- 
poleon and the Czar of Russia, they have agreed upon 
plans for the settlement of the Cretan difficulties, which 
will be proposed to the other great European Powers, 
and which, it is hoped, will be adopted by them, and 
urged upon the Sultan with their united influence.” 

A Pesth dispatch of the 7th says: Lord Bloomfield, 
British Ambassador to the Imperial Court of Austria, 
will be present at the crowning of Francis Joseph, King 
of Hungary, which takes place here to-morrow, the 8th 
inst. All the Powers having diplomatic relations with 
Austria will be represented on that occasion, except 
America. 

The emperor has made known his intention proclaim- 
ing universal amnesty to all Austrian subjects who are 
imprisoned or who have rendered themselves liable to 
punishment for political offences committed prior to this 
coronation. The plan of the Zollverein for all Germany, 
including the States of South Germany as well as those 
comprised in the North German Confederation, has been 
formed. 

The Chamber of Deputies of the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, has voted in favor of entering the North German 
Confederation. 

It is understood that the Sultan of Turkey will visit 
Queen Victoria, at London, after he has completed his 
visit to the Paris Exposition and the Emperor Napoleon. 

A Pesth dispatch of the 8th states, that the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, as king 
of Hungary, took place that day in the presence of a 
great concourse of people. 

Information has been received in London that the 
fortress of Luxemburg will be completely evacuated by 
the Prussians next week. = 

The bullion in the Bank of Engiand increased £537,- 
000 during the week ending on the 7th inst. Lord 
Monck bas been appointed Viceroy of the dominion of 
Canada. 

President Juarez writes to the Mexican minister at 
Washington, that Querataro was taken by assault on 
the 15th ult., and that Maximilian, Mejia and Castilla 
surrendered at discretion at the Campaua Hill, the last 
place which resisted. Mexican dates to the 2d inst., re- 
ceived at New Orleans, state that General Mendez was 
executed on the 16th ult., by order of Escobedo. Maxi- 
milian was to have been tried by court martial on the 
29th alt., and had sent to the Prussian minister at the 
City of Mexico, to get counsel to defend him. He had 
also issued a proclamation declaring thai: he went to 
Mexico with the best intention;, desiring to promote the 
felicity of all, and denouncing the Emperor Napoleoa 
for having basely abandoned him. 

An expedition to Africa, in search of Dr. Livingstone, 
has sailed from England. 

The following were the Liverpool quotations on the 
10th inst. Middling uplands cotton 11$d. Orleans, 11 $d. 
Breadstuffs quiet and unchanged. 

Unitep Srates.— The Exports during the First, 
Second, Third and Fourth months last, amounted to 
$183,869,779. The total exports for the ten months 
ending 5th mo. lst, were $369,503,879. Of this amount 
$176,225,911, or nearly one half, was of cotton. 

The Imports for the First, Second, Third and Fourth 
months last were $132,327,816, and the total for the ten 
months ending 5th mo. Ist, amounted to $344,256,545. 

The Public Debt on the first inst. was as follows:— 
Debt bearing interest in coin, $1,602,643,941.80. Debt 
bearing currency interest, $655,691,765. Matured debt 
not presented for payment, $9,713,020.52. Debt bearing 
no interest, $418,991,792.45—total $2,687,040,519.58. 
At the same date there was $98,758,417.61 in coin and 
$72,666,164.98 in currency in the U.S. Treasury. The 
amount of debt, less cash in the Treasury, was $2,515,- 
615,936.99. The Treasury Department is prepared to 
redeem the United States compound interest notes as 
they mature, by the payment of the principal and in- 
terest thereon to the date of maturity. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 268. 

The mean temperature of the Fifth month, according 
to the record kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 59.44 
deg.; the highest during the month 86 deg., and the 
lowest 38.60 deg. The amount of rain for the month 
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was 7.32 inches. The average of the mean temperature 
of the Fifth month for the past seventy-eight years, is 
stated to have been 62.64 deg. Highest mean during 
that entire period, 1802, 1826, 71 deg. Lowest, in 1848, 
51.75 deg. The amount of rain during the five months 
ending on the first inst., was 19.18 inches, which is one 
third of an inch less than in the corresponding months 
of 1866. 

Minister to Mexico—Campbell, who was appointed to 
that service several months ago, has received orders to 
proceed forthwith to San Luis Potosi, where the govern- 
ment of Juarez had its head-quarters at the last ad- 
vices. . 

Union Pacific Railroad.—The earnings of the road, 
now running to the North Platte, are officially reported 
at $261,782 for the Fifth month. The track laying is 
progressing rapidly westward. The rolling stock now 
in use consists of 25 locomotives, 14 passenger coaches, 
with seven baggage and express cars, and 409 box and 
other cars. The grade is level for 188 miles, for 16 
miles it ranges from 10 to 20 feet, and on the rest of the 
completed portion from 20 to 60 feet to the mile. 
U. S. Commissioners report that the road is being well 
built. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company are using 


nitro-glycerine largely in their work. They make the} 


article on the ground as required, and about 2000 blasts 
were made with it last month without accident. 

The Oil Trade.—The spermaceti, whale, and other fish 
oils, and other prodects of the fisheries, received during 
the past four months at the several ports of the United 
States, were valued at $2,462,237. i 

A New Island.—It is reported that a new island has 
been discovered in the North Pacific, in about 150 de- 
grees west longitude, and 40 deg. 30 minutes south 
latitude. It is twenty miles long, and lies in the track 
of vessels to San Francisco from China and Japan. A 
company has been organized in San Francisco to survey 
the island. 

The South.—The harvesting of wheat began early this 
month in the upper portions of Georgia, Alabama, and 
in parts of Tennessee. The corn, though backward, is 


healthy and vigorous, and cotton is generally looking | 


well. The crop accounts from Texas are favorable. 

J. Madison Wells, Governor of Louisiana, has been 
removed by Gen. Sheridan, Military Commander, and 
another person appointed to fill the vacant post. 

In a case before the United States District Court at 
Charleston, S. C., it was decided that the Telegraph 
Company is bound to exhibit private messages in evi- 
dence when required, telegrams not being within the 
class of privileged communications. The ship Golconda, 
belonging to the American Colonization Society, sailed 
from Charleston on the 30th ult., taking out-320 colored 
emigrants for Liberia, mostly farmers or mechanics. On 
the 7th inst. Governor Orr addressed the citizens of 
Anderson District, S. C. He earnestly insisted upon 
the acceptance of the plan of reconstruction now pro- 
posed, as the only means of preventing the admiuistra- 
tion of the country from passing into the hands exclu- 
sively of the ignorant, and consequently the barbarian 
and tyrant, and as the only means of making this coun- 
try even tolerable. He showed from the census of 1860 
the great preponderance of the colored over the white 
voters of the State, and the utter inability of the whites 
to defeat the Convention or to protect themselves when- 
ever an issue is made with the colored people. He also 
insisted upon the cultivation of the most cordial rela- 
tions between the two races. © 

The colored people of South Mississippi are availing 


themselves of the present law to secure permanent | 


homes. Colonel Claiborne, of Bay St. Louis, has filed 
nearly two hundred applications for eighty acre tracts 
for freedmen, in the U.S. Land Officein Jackson. Many 
of the applicants were formerly Col. Claiborne’s slaves. 


The cotton crop of Alabama, for 1866, as near as can | 


be ascertained, was 329,415 bales. 
than 900,000 bales. 

The Cattle Disease.—Official information having been 
received that the cattle disease prevails in some parts of 
England with great virulence, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has ordered that the law prohibiting the importa- 
tion of cattle from Europe into the United States shall 
be strictly enforced. 


In 1859 it was more 


Trial of Surratt.—The case of John H. Surratt, charged | 


with complicity in the murder of President Lincoln, was 
called up for trial at Washington on the 10th inst. Be- 
fore proceeding to empanel a jury, the prosecution raised 
the question that the panel had not been selected ac- 
cording to law and moved to quash it. The question 
was not decided on the first day. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. New York. — American gold 137. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 112; ditto, 5-20, new, 1083; ditto, 
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10-40, 5 per cents, 99. Flour ranged in price from $9 
to $18 per bbl. Shipping Ohio, $11.40 a $12.65. Balti- 
more flour, common to good extra, $10.25 a $12.19: 
trade and family, $16 a $17.60. The market for wheat 
inactive and prices lower. White California, $2.60 
$2.70. Barley, $1.05 a $1.20. Rye, $1.45 a $1.59 
Western oats, 77 a 78 cts. ; State, 86 a 87 cts. Yellow 
corn, $1.05 a $1.12. Middling uplands cotton, 26}.027 
cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $8 a $9; higher 
grades, $10 a $17. Pennsylvania red wheat, $2.50 9 
$2.60; California, $2.90 a $3. Rye, $1.50. Yellow 
corn, $1.10 a $1.12. Oats, 75 a 76 cts. Cloverseed $8 
a $8.50. Timothy, $3.25 a $3.50. Flaxseed, $305, 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove 
yard reached about 1750 head. Extra cattle sold at 1g 
a 19 cts., fair to good, 15 a 17 cts., and common, 13 g 
14 cts. per lb. About 6000 sheep sold at 5 a 6 cts, 
per lb. gross. Hogs, $9 a $10 per 100 lbs. net. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have ch 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held there 
}on Fourth-day the 19th inst., at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o’clock 
the same morning; and the Committee on Instruction 





jat half-past seven o’clock the preceding evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on 
Seventh-day the 15th inst. 
Sixth mo. 4th, 1867. Samvuet Morais, Clerk, 

For the accommodation of the Committee, convey- 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh and 
Third-days, the 15th and 18th inst., to meet the traing 
that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 p.m. A con- 
veyance will also be at the Station on Fourth-day, to 
meet the train that leaves the city at 7.15 a.m., due at 
|the Street Road at 8.50. 





AN ABRIDGED MEMOIR OF MARY DUDLEY, WITH 
SOME ACCOUNT OF HER DAUGHTERS HAN. 
NAH AND CHARLOTTE DUDLEY. 


A second edition of the above work (288 pages 18mo.) 
published by the Tract Association of Friends, has been 
printed from the stereotype plates, and is now for sale 
at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch street. It is better 
printed than the first edition, and is on heavier paper. 
Price 50 cts. per copy—$5 per doz. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,--Josuua H.Worrtumne- 
Ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuaries Exxis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Diep, on the 6th of Third month last, at the residence 
of her brother-in-law, near Darlington, Montgomery Co., 
Indiana, Mary Hatt, daughter of Joseph and Martha 
| Hall, in the 21st year of her age, a member of Middleton 
Monthly and Particular Meeting, Columbiana co., Ohio. 
Her sufferings were at times very great, reducing her to 
a state of comparative helplessness, which she was en- 
abled to bear with a good degree of patience. Being 
informed that her recovery was very doubtful, after 
time she replied, ‘‘ Dear sister, thee cannot tell how hard 
it is to give you all up,” and desired some of her friends 
sent for. Appearing to be better for a few days before 
her close, her friends flattered themselves she might 
|again be restored to them. She said she thought if she 
were again raised up, she should live very differently 
|from what she had done. The evening previous to her 
|dissolution she was attacked with severe pain, and it 
seemed evident she could not long survive ; most of 
which time she was engaged in fervent supplication that 
her sins might be forgiven, saying, she had indulged too 
much in jesting, and light and trifling conversation ; 
entreated those around het not to waver, but to walk in 
| the straight and narrow way. She asked the time, and 
being told it was about eight o’clock, she said, I must 
suffer till ten, which she did; afterward for an hour and 
a half before her close, she appeared quiet and com- 
fortable, knowing those around her; her last words 
being, “I think I shall be happy.” Thus she passed 
quietly away, we trust to sing the song of the redeemed. 
| , at his residence in Columbiana Co., Ohio, on 
| the 24th of Fifth month, 1867, James Cremson, in the 
76th year of his age, a member of Sandyspring Monthly 
and Particular Meeting. 
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